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The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union — 


Mr.  THAYER  said — 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Maine,  [Mr.  Washburn,]  in  his  speech  the  other 
day,  recommended  to  the  Republican  parly  to  “note  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party, and 
to  learn  wisdom  from  their  opponents.”  Advised  by  such  high  authority,  and  scorning 
no  source  of  knowledge,  however  humble,  I  have  for  a  few  days  made  a  study  of  the 
discipline  and  policy  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  what  do  I  find?  a  wonderful  tolera¬ 
tion  of  hostile  and  conflicting  principles  and  measures,  prompted  by  adverse  and  contend¬ 
ing  interests.  1  believe  that  the  plain  of  Shinar  never  witnessed  about  the  base  of  the 
tower  of  Babel  any  such  confusion  of  languages  as  we  see  here  of  principles  and  mea¬ 
sures  in  the  Democratic  party.  How  do  they  stand  upon  the  tariff?  Some  are  for 
specific  duties,  some  for  ad  valorem  duties,  and  some  for  no  duties  at  all.  How  concern- 
ii.g  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and  the  protection  of  slavery  in  the  Territories?  Some  are 
for  the  non-intervention  of  the  federal  government  with  slavery  in  the  territories,  and 
some  are  for  the  direct  establishment  of  slavery  in  the  territories  by  the  federal  power, 
as  the  journal  of  this  House  will  show  by  the  notice  which  has  been  given  of  a  bill  to  be 
introduced  for  the  protection  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  and  as  the  debate  in  the  Senate 
yesterday  will  show  ;  while  others  are  in  favor  of  making  all  such  schemes  of  protection 
null  and  void  by  the  unfriendly  legislation,  or  by  the  masterly  inactivity  of  the  settlers. 
And  how  about  the  acquisition  of  territory?  Some  are  for  acquiring  it  by  fillibusteriDg 
and  the  force  of  private  crusades  ;  some  by  the  more  dignified  method  of  protectorates, 
military  occupations,  and  military  usurpation  ;  some  by  purchase,  and  some  by  war. 
And  how  is  it  about  the  slave  trade?  Some  are  for  reviving  it,  and  some  are  utterly 
hostile  to  its  revival.  And  so  in  reference  to  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  every  other 
measure  of  public  policy.  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  there  is  a  toleration  in  that 
party  of  the  widest  diversity  of  principles,  opinions  and  measures. 

Now,  sir,  if  1  am  to  learn  a  lesson  from  this  party,  I  think  1  may  learn  this  lesson — that 
while  1  would  not  tolerate  any  such  latitude  of  opinion  as  would  breed  confusion  in  the 
Republican  party,  I  would  tolerate  such  liberality  of  sentiment  as  shall  not  compel  men 
•who  agree  in  practice  to  quarrel  about  matters  of  faith.  1  do  not  advocate  that  proscrip¬ 
tive  policy  which  would  drive  away  from  me  men  who  do  not  agree  with  me  about  the 
importance  or  necessity  or  expediency  of  legislating  against  slavery,  or  for  freedom  in 
the  Territories.  While  I  will  not  denounce  the  gentleman  from  Maine  for  his  favorite 
measures,  I  shall  expect  the  same  toleration  for  my  own.  He  may  bow  down  in  his 
chamber  three  times  a  day  before  the  Wilmot  proviso,  with  his  windows  open  toward 
Jerusalem,  and  I  will  not  trouble  him  for  that.  But  when  he  attempts  to  fit  other  Re¬ 
publicans  to  his  bedstead,  we  shall  very  likely  protest  against  any  such  act,  especially  if 
it  involves  the  necessity  of  cutting  us-ofF  at  both  ends.  1  maintain  my  right  to  think  well 
of  Wilmot  proviso  men,  and  to  think  well  if  I  choose  of  those  who  are  not  Wilmot 
proviso  men.  The  Wilmot  proviso  is  only  a  measure,  not  a  principle. 

Now,  sir,  there  are  some  classes  of  men  who  profess  to  belong  to  the  Republican  party, 
to  whom  I  do  not  propose  to  address  any  remarks  upon  this  occasion,  because  I  believe 
that,  politically,  they  will  not  be  made  better,  and  that  they  cannot  be  made  worse. 

I  shall  first  speak  of  a  class  which  I  will  denominate  the  rigidly  righteous,  who 
claim  that  it  is  not  enough  that  a  State  shall  exclude  slavery  from  its  limits,  but  that  this 
act  must  proceed  from  most  exemplary  and  Christian  motives.  The  State  must  exclude 
slavery  because  it  is  a  sin.  It  might  as  well  be  a  slave  State  as  a  free  State  if  it  is  not 
made  free  upon  the  purest  Christian  principles.  These  pinks  of  piety  deprecate  any 
appeal  to  national  or  personal  interest. ;  they  deprecate  any  argument  which  is  based 
upon  economical  or  pecuniary  consideration,  as  an  attempt  to  contaminate  the  purity  of 
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jl^timcnt,  and  to  soil  by  earthly  contact  the  pure  and  spotless  anti- 
yy  ^^^anBnn.li<%Nort  li .  With  this  class  1  can  never  agree,  for  1  would  rather  see 
a  state  TreenornB  woi^reasons,  than  see  it  slave  for  the  best  reasons. 

Another  class  consists  of  the  pre-eminently  consistent.  ;Some  years  ago  they  pointed 
their  guns  at  the  enemy  ;  and  they  intend  to  fire  where  they  first  aimed,  whether  the 
enemy  be  there  or  not.  [Laughter.]  To-day  you  find  them  pouring  their  hot  shot  into 
the  cold  ashes  of  the  enemy’s  extinct  camp-fires.  [Laughter.]  And  they  say,  “is  it  any 
reason  because  the  enemy  has  changed  his  position,  because  he  is  unable  and  inconsistent, 
that  we  should  be  wavering  and  inconsistent  also?”  [Laughter.]  With  this  class  1  do  not 
agree.  I  am  for  pointing  our  guns  where  the  enemy  now  is — for  pointing  them  where 
the  enemy  stands  at  the  instant  when  wc  apply  the  torch. 

There  is  another  class,  sir,  composed  of  the  political  Cassandra*  of  the  Republican 
iarty,  w  ho  are  always  prophesying,  in  the  middle  of  one  great  disaster,  that  another 
still  greater  is  about  to  come — who  are  continually  saying  that  slavery  has  always  had  iis 
own  way,  and  always  will  have  it — that  slavery,  under  the  Died  Scott  decision,  w  ill  yet 
be  established  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire — that  secret  intrigues  are  going  on 
for  establishing  it  in  Canada,  as  well  as  for  putting  the  White  Mountains  and  Cape  Cod 
under  the  lash.  [Laughter.]  I  have  an  account  to  settle  with  these  men.  I  have  met 
them,  and  found  them  a  great  impediment  to  the  progress  of  freedom  in  this  country,  lu 
the  contest  for  free  men  and  free  labor  in  Kansas,  I  affirm  here  that  they  were  a  greater 
obstacle  to  our  progress  than  the  border  ruffians,  the  cabinet  and  power  of  President 
Pierce,  or  the  bad  traveling  in  the  State  of  Missouri — for  they  were  tilling  the  country 
with  the  cry  that  Kansas  was  lost.  With  quivering  lips  and  moist  eye*,  they  went  about 
crying  that  all  teas  lost.  The  effect  was  to  send  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men,  who 
would  have  joined  our  good  colonists  in  Kansas,  shivering  away  to  the  cold  regions  of 
Minnesota.  1  have  no  sympathy  with  these  men.  Of  this  class  was  Uzza  in  the  d^ys  of 
David,  who  thought, that  because  the  oxen  stumbled,  the  ark  of  the  Lord  would  surely  fall; 
and  he  stretched  out  his  trembling  hand  in  support  of  Omnipotence.  Smitten  by  the  Power 
which  his  doubts  had  insulted,  faithless  Uzza  died  upon  the  spot.  Why  he  died,  I  ask  no 
commentary  to  tell  me.  Why  any  such  are  left  is  not  so  clear.  Without  faith,  either  in 
the  power  of  God  or  the  desiiny  of  man,  they  libel  freedom  and  slander  freemen.  They 
have  no  joy  in  the  present,  and  no  hope  for  the  future.  They  seem  pre-destined  to  disas¬ 
ter  and  defeat;  and  woe  to  the  party  or  project  in  which  they  assume  authority  or  exer¬ 
cise  influence.  To  a  man  of  this  class  the  present  life  is  one  perpetual  nightmare;  and 
what  the  future  will  be,  who  can  say  ?  Can  he  be  saved  ?  Can  a  man  be  saved  w  ithout 
faith,  or  hope,  or  works,  with  only  repentance — and  even  that  consisting  not  in  sorrow 
for  his  own  sins,  but  for  other  people’s  virtues  ?  [Laughter.]  Why,  what  if  by  some 
chance  he  were  once  in  the  Holy  City? — he  would  be  no  more  saved  than  he  was  before. 
He  never  would  see  the  tree  of  life  or  the  river  of  life,  never  would  have  a  harp  in  his 
hand — but  a  spy-glass,  and  skulking  about  the  battlements,  and-  peering  off  into  illimitable 
space;  [laughter;]  if  he  should  chance  to  see  Dred  Scott  or  the  Supreme  Court,  even 
though  they  might  be  beyond  the  great  gulf,  he  would  think  they  were  coming  to  establish 
slavery  on  the  golden  pavements  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  [Laughter.] 

Now,  sir,  I  do  not  address  myself  to  these  men.  They  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
Republican  party  that  Cape  Fear  and  Cape  Lookout  do  to  this  continent.  They  serve  only 
to  keep  people  away  from  it.  [Much  laughter.]  I  address  the  continent  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  party,  and  not  these  insignificant  though  conspicuous  capes  and  promontories.  And, 
in  doing  it,  1  shall  refer  to  first  principles. 

It  is  an  axiom  in  physics  that  one  body  must  sustain  to  another,  one  of  three  relations. 
It  must  be  either  less,  equal,  or  greater;  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  growth 
that  if  one  organized  body  is  less  than  another,  and,  by  natural  and  gradual  accretions, 
shall  at  some  time  become  greater,  it  must  first  become  equal.  Now,  sir,  in  politics  it  is 
also  an  axiom  that  if  one  cause  is  inferior  to  another  in  position  or  in  importance,  it  can 
never  become  superior  except  by  first  attaining  to  a  position  of  equality..  Now,  sir,  free¬ 
dom  and  slavery  are  two  causes  in  our  politics,  and  it  is  claimed  by  gentlemen  that  the 
cause  of  freedom  is  in  an  inferior  position  politically',  (and  this  I  assert  too,)  and  has 
been  so  for  years.  The  question  then  is  how  it  shall  attain  to  an  equal  position,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  hereafter  to  a  superior  position.  It  can  only  attain  to  that  superior  position  in  the 
legislation  of  this  Government,  and  in  the  executive  power  of  this  Government,  by  first 
attaining  to  a  position  of  equality.  And  it  is  this  policy  of  striving  for  this  position  of 
equality  that  I  have  advocated  for  years;  and  I  am  rejoiced  that  at  the  present  time  I  am 
sustained  in  this  argument  by  very  high  authority.  1  find  that  one  of  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  the  State  of  New  York  [Mr.  Seward]  made  a  speech  last  November,  in 
which  he  took  this  position.  Part  of  that  speech  was  made  in  Rochester,  the  other  part  of 
it  was  made  a  few  days  later,  in  Rome.  The  speech  altogether  contains  two  main  proposi¬ 
tions.  The  first  proposition  is  this:  that  the  Democratic  party  ought  to  be  put  out  of  power. 
I  he  second  proposition  is  the  method  by  which  this  can  be  accomplished.  Under  the 
first  head  the  speaker,  not  having  much  to  prove,  and  therefore  being  free  from  the  neccs- 
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Sity  of  laborious  concentration,  (because  a  Northern  audience  was  willing  to  assent  with¬ 
out  argument,)  very  naturally  digressed  from  the  strict  line  of  logic,  and*cliscour1>3d  freely 
upon  a  collateral  philosophical  question.  He  entered  into  a  harmless*  pj/ilosopii'ical  stim¬ 
ulation  about  the  comparative  vitality  of  free  labor,  and  of  slave  labor,  md  1  tfiink  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  free  labor  has  the  greater  vitality.  This  I  consider  a  very  harmless 
speculation^  and  had  a  similar  one  been  indulged  in,  as  it  has  often  been,  by  a  Southern 
statesman,  and  a  contrary  conclusion  arrived  at,  no  Northern  man  would  have  thought  of 
taking  exception  to  it.  He  might  have  concluded, as  Mr.  Fitzhugh  has  done  in  his  Sociology, 
as  Southern  orators  have  often  done  on  the  stump,  and  as  Southern  editors  have  often  done 
in  their  papers,  that  slave  labor  had  the  greater  vitality,  and  would  hereafter  override 
free  labor  in  the  Northern  States.  Well,  sir,  so  much  for  the  very  harmless  speculation 
which  has  been  very  much  misrepresented.  But  the  sum  total  of  the  Senator’s  argument 
• — the  conclusion,  which  was  for  immediate  and  practical  use — was  what  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  sound  national  platform  for  the  party  opposed  to  the  Administration.  It  is  broad 
enough  for  all  the  elements  of  the  oppositson  to  combine  upon,  and  to  occupy  safely. 
Now,  sir,  what  is  that  platform?  What  are  the  words  of  wisdom  which  give  promise 
t  of  victory?  Here  they  are; 

‘■The  work  oft  o-day  is  to  obtain  securities  for  fair  play  in  this  great  contest.  Fair  piny  was  all  that  was 
lett  to  James  Buchanan  and  his  administration  to  afford  us.  He  promised  us  that  miserable  right — the  rem¬ 
nant  of  all  other  valuable. rights.  Even  that  promise  was  broken,  and  that  right  has  been  treacherously 
wrested  from  us  the  first  year  of  the  administration  of  James  Buchanan.  Tire  President,  without  rebuke 
from  Congress,  and  with  the  acquiesence  of  the  Senate,  successively  removed  Governor  Walker  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Stanton,  for  yielding  to  the  people  o!  Kansas  free,  lair,  and  impartial  elections.  When  the  people  of 
the  State  ot  Kansas  by  such  elections  repudiated  the  slavery  Lecompton  .constitution,  and  avowed  their  un¬ 
alterable  determination  to  remain  a  community  of  free  men,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  remanded 
them  to  remain  indefinitely  a  slaveholding  Territory.  Elections  for  slavery  are  held  valid  and  lawful;  elec¬ 
tions  for  freedom  are  deemed  invalid,  idle,  and  futile.  Have  I  not  said  truly,  then,  that  our  first  conquest 
must  he  the  recovery  of  fairness  and  equality  between  freedom  and  slavery  in  the  conduct  of  the  administra¬ 
tion,  and  of  Legislation  at  Washington  ?” 

**  Fairness  and  equality  between  freedom  and  slavery  in  the  conduct  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  in  the  legislation  at  Washington!”  What,  sir,  is  this  hut  non-intervention  by 
the  federal  government,  either  for  freedom  or  slavery  in  the  Territories?  What  is  this 
but  a  national  platform  upon  which  all  the  elements  of  opposition  to  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration  can  fairly  stand?  I  subscribe  to  that  doctrine,  and  advocate  a  fair  play  party, 
and  a  lair  play  President,  upon  a  fair  play  platform  ;  I  am  for  fair  play  between  section 
and  section,  between  State  and  State  ;  for  fair  play  for  our  foreign  policy,  and  for  fair 
play  for  our  domestic  policy  ;  for  fair  play  with  England,  France  and  Spain  ;  fair  play 
with  China  and  Africa  ;  for  the  acquisition  of  Cuba;  Central  America  and  Mexico  by 
fair  play,  and  by  that  only.  Here,  then,  is  the  position  which  the  opposition  can  fairly 
assume,  and  the  platform  has  the  highest  Republican  authority.  Sensible  and  practical 
men  will  harmoniously  endorse  it,  and  be  proud  to  stand  upon  it  and  defend  it  through  the 
next  national  campaign.  . 

In  relation  to  slavery  in  the  Territories,  and  the  connection  of  the  federal  government 
therewith,  there  are  three  political  positions,  and  only  three.  First,  there  is  intervention 
for  slavery  ;  second,  there  is  intervention  for  freedom  ;  and  third,  there  is  no  interven¬ 
tion  whatever.  VV  hat  is  the  present  policy  of  the  Democratic  parly  in  relation  to  this 
question  ?  and  what  has  been  its  past  position  ?  1  say  that  party  has  been,  as  it  is  now, 

in  favor  of  intervention  for  slavery.  1  say  that  while  that  party  has  advocated  popular 
sovereignty,  and  has  elected  one  President  by  that  advocacy,  it  has  always  persistently 
voted  against  popular  soverignty.  It  voted  against  it  in  the  spring  of  1854,  upon  Senator 
Chase’s  amendment  to  the  Kansas  bill,  giving  to  the  people  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  the 
r.ght  to  choose  their.own  officers.  It  was  voted  against  when  the  Toombs  bill  was  voted 
for  by  the  Democratic  party,  imposing  a  constitution  upon  the  people  of  Kansas  without 
their  approbation.  It  was  voted  against  by  the  Democratic  party  when  they  voted  for  the 
Lecompton  bill,  which  sought  to  impose  upon  the  people  of  Kansas  a  constitution, n  ot 
only  without  their  approbation,  but  in  defiance  of  their  solemn  protest.  It  was  again 
voted  against  in  rejecting  the  Crittenden-Montgomery  amendment,  which  gave  to  the 
people  of  Kansas  the  opportunity  of  framing  their  own  constitution — -of  choosing  under 
•what  organic  law  they  would  live. 

But,  sir,  while  the  Democratic  party  excluded  Congress  from  intervention  with  slavery 
in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  they  did  not  exclude  the  President  from  interfering  by  the  use 
of  his  patronage  and  power.  The  intervention  of  despotic  unity  was  preferred  to  the 
intervention  of  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  slavery  in  Kansas,  and,  sir,  1  think  they 
had  a  tool  at  that  time  which  was  well  adapted  to  the  uses  for  which  it  was  designed.  It 
was  supple,  pliant,  and  fitted  "for  many  uses.  Hudibras  had  such  an  ‘instrument — 
his  dagger. 

*  ‘Twould  scrape  trenchers  or  chip  bread,  m 

Toast  cheese  or  bacon  though  it  were 
To  bait  a  mouse-trap  would  not  care, 

!T would  make  slices  clean,  and  in  the  earth 

Set  leeks  and  onions  and  so  forth.’’  •  \ 
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So  mucjj  for  the  past  position  of  the  Democratic  party  in  relation  to  intervention  in  the 
Territories.  Now%what  is  its  present  position?  Is  that  party  now  npon  the  popular 
sovCTeignty'platlqjta#?  Did  the  debate  in  the  Senate  yesterday  show  that?  Are  they  not 
in  favor  of  intervention,  and  that  of  the  fiercest  kind,  against  freedom  and  for  slavery  in 
the  Territories?  And  what  does  that  notice  mean  upon  your  journal  of  a  bill  to  he  intro¬ 
duced  which  shall  provide  lor  the  protection  of  slavery  in  the  Territories?  What  mean 
those  Southern  journals  when  they  demand  that  a  federal  law  shall  be  made  by  Congress 
for  the  protection  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  ?  I  refer,  first,  to  the  Charleston  (3.  C.) 
News,  which  says  : 

u  If  the  constitution  confers  upon  slavery  the  right  to  go  to  (he  Territories,  as  according  to  the  Kansas  Ne¬ 
braska  bill  and  the  Drrd  Srott  decision  it  does,  then  it  also  imposes  the  duty  of  protecting  that  right,  onrl 
this  cannot  be  done  without  positive  Pro-Slavery  legislation  and  a  Federal  Slave  Code  tor  the  Territories.’* 

Again  :  The  Richmond  Enquirer  says  ; 

“The  right  of  property  in  slaves  in  the  States  is  now  placed,  practically  as  well  ns  legally,  beyond  rtn- 
rench  of  Federal  legislative  encroachment.  But  in  the.  Territories  the  case  is  (liflercel.  it  is  not  Miilhcient 
that  the  decision  ot  the  Supreme  Court  prevents  Congress  and  all  its  delegates  from  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
iu  a  Territory,'  There  most  be  positive  legislative  enactment }  a  civil  and  criminal  code  for  the  protection  of 
slave  property  in  the  Territories  ought  to  be  provided.” 

In  the  same  spirit  is  the  following  extract  from  the  New  York  Day-Book  ; 

“  Of  course,  the  people  of  a  Territory,  when  they  frame  their  State  Constitution,  may  adopt  or  exclude 
slavery  :  but  while  they  are  a  Territory,  if  they  fail  to  protect  property  invested  in  the  person  or  industrial  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  negro,  they  grossly  violate  equal  rights,  and  therelore  are  not  authorized  to  consider  themselves 
Democrats.  The  whole  question  is  resolved  into  this  simple  rigid,  or  no  right  to  protection  to  slave  property 
in  the  Federal  Territories,  and,  as  the  Charleston  News  suggests,  it  must  constitute  the  issue  ot  1"6G/T 

We  find  such  opinions  becoming  prevalent  in  the  Democratic  party,  and  it  is  demanded 
that  they  shall  be  made  the  test  of  party  fealty.  Then  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Democratic  party  is  to-day  against  popular  sovereignty  ;  that  it  is  in  favor  of  Federal 
intervention,  of  Executive  intervention,  of  legislative  intervention,  as  well  a  (judicial  in¬ 
tervention ,  for  slavery  in  the  Territories  of  the  Union. 

Well,  sir,  what  is  it  proposed  now  to  oppose  to  this  pro-slavery  intervention  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritories?  i9  it  said  that  we  will  oppose  to  it  the  Wilmot  proviso?  I  respect  the  sincerity 
of  those  who  recommend  this  as  a  panacea  for  all  the  evils  that  threaten  our  Territories, 
but  1  cannot  highly  esteem  their  intelligence  if  they  believe  it  can  be  applied.  For  how 
many  years  is  it  since  any  party  in  Congress  had  the  power  to  pass  the  Wilmot  proviso 
in  reference  to  the  Territories?  Quite  a  number.  Amt  how’  do  the  people  of  this  country 
stand  upon  that  question  ?  In  the  last  two  Presidential  contests  they  have  repudiated  that 
measure,  and  to-day  we  find  the  people  against  it.  Congress  against  it,  and  wehave  it  in¬ 
timated  to  us  that  the  riupreme  Court  would  declare  it  unconstitutional-  Then,  under 
these  embarrassments,  shall  we  unavailingly  strive  to  apply  it  until  all  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  been  settled,  and  its  destiny  sealed  forever,  either  as  slave  or 
free.  Then  it  is  an  impracticable  and  an  antiquated  issue,  and  sensible  and  practical  mta 
will  now  cease  to  urge  it  as  a  party  policy.  Such  men  now  see  that  they  could  not  apply 
any  such  prohibition  if  they  would,  and  I  hope  they  will  not  repudiate  those  who  would 
not  apply  it  if  they  could. 

If  then,  as  I  have  shown,  there  can  be  no  Federal  intervention  for  freedom  in  the  terri¬ 
tories,  we  can  only  choose  between  intervention  for  slavery  and  no  intervention  at  all. 
Then,  sir,  without  hesitation,  while  I  deny  no  principle  of  the  Republican  party,  I  advo¬ 
cate  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  no  more  Federal  intervention  with  respect  to  slavery  in 
the  Territories. 

But  what  really  is  the  position  of  the  Republican  party  upon  this  question?  Can  you 
show  an  instance  in  our  history  in  which  we  have  gone  against  honest  popular  sover¬ 
eignty  in  the  territories?  What  act  in  this  House,  or  in  the  Senate,  will  show  that  the 
Republican  party  has  been  against  popular  sovereignty  ?  During  the  contest  in  Kansas 
all  we  asked  was  that  the  people  should  be  let  alone,  and  that  they  should  have  the  right 
to  do  as  they  pleased.  We  voted  for  the  Chase  amendment  in  ’54.  And  howr  did  we  vote 
last  session  upon  the  Crittenden-Montgomery  bill  ?  Every  man  upon  this  side  of  the  House 
sustained  it.  Are  wc  not  then  the  party  not  only  in  favor,  but  also  in  possession  of  pop¬ 
ular  sovereignty  ?  We  have  captured  that  gun  before  the  enemy  had  even  used  it,  and 
now  we  propose  to  test  its  range  and  accuracy  by  some  experiments  on  the  Democratic 
party. 

But  does  any  man  say  that  he  voted  for  the  Crittenden-Montgomery  bill  in  an  emergency, 
and  that  be  sacrificed  his  principles  in  doing  it?  I  doubt  whether  this  will  be  said.  I  did 
not  sacrifice  my  principles  by  that  vote  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  voted  in  accordance  with  my 
principles.  A  nd,  sir,  1  have  but  a  poor  respect  for  principles  that  will  not  do  in  an  emer¬ 
gency —  that  will  not  do  in  a  storm.  Such  principles  are  not  fit  to  keep  in  fair  weather- 
Well,  sir,  that  is  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party,  at  least  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  non-intervention  is  perfectly  consistent,  therefore,  with  its  present 
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principles/  It  is  not  only  perfectly  consistent  for  the  party,-  but  it  is  perfectly  safe,  as  I 
will  show  you,  for  the  cause  of  freedom.  I  can  refer  you  to  the  history  of  Kansas. .  Kan¬ 
sas,  without  any  protection  for  freedom,  has  become  a  free  State,  or  at  least  she  is  this# 
day  prepared  to  be  a  free  State,  and  will  never  be  anything  less.  In  defiance  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  obstacles  in  the  way  of  obtaining  her  freedom,  she  has  bravely  secured  it.  In  the 
immedate  vicintiy  of  the  Platte  purchase,  the  most  intensely  pro-slavery  portion  of 
•Missouri,  there,  almost  in  the  bosom  of  slave  States,  there,  far  removed  from  the  States 
of  the  Norlh,  which  furnish  emigrants  to  the  West,  and  with  all  the  force  of  the  General 
Government  against  freedom,  and  for  slavery  in  the  Territory,  the  free-State  heroes  have 
triumphed,  and  not  only  that,  but  they  have  put  forth  many  times  the  power  which  was 
requisite  to  accomplish  the  grand  result.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Executive  intervention, 
and  for  the  cowardly  predictions  of  faint-hearted  anti-slavery  men  in  the  North,  that  Kansas 
would  be  lost,  I  think,  sir,  that  the  contest  might  have  been  ended  before  the  year  1856^ 
But  as  it  was,  notwithstanding  all  the  obstacles  in  her  way,  the  contest  began  to  grow 
insipid  during  that  year  for  want  of  opposition  from  the  pro-slavery  side,  and  I  left  it,  as 
Atchison  and  Stringfellow  had  already  done.  Since  that  time  we  know  very  well  wha£ 
has  been  the  history  of  Kansas.  It  is  now  apparent  that  there  are  at  least  eight  or  nine 
free-State  men  in  that  Territory  to  one  slave-State  man.  Whatever  may  have  been 
intended,  such,  sir,  has  been  the  effect  of  adopting  this  principle,  which  has  compelled 
Northern  men  to  rely  upon-themselves,  and  act  upon  their  own  responsibility  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  making  free  States.  This  is  safer  than  to  leave  this  question  to  Congress  and  tor 
law.  J  have  a  thousand  times  more  confidence  in  the  people  than  I  haye  in  Congress  on 
this  subject. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  compare  the  resources  of  these  two  causes  that  contend  for  pre¬ 
eminence  in  the  Territories — free  labor  and  slave  labor.  How  do  we  find  the  wealth  and 
numbers  of  the  North  when  contrasted  with  those  of  the  South?  I  shall  not  dwell  upon 
this  point,  for  on  a  former  occasion  I  opened  that  greatest  book  oi  martyrs — the  Census  of 
the  United  States — and  showed  how  these  facts  were. 

But  how  do  the  North  and  South  compare  in  the  power  of  combination  ?  Why,  we  men 
of  the  North,  called  the  Northern  hive,  live  in  towns  and  villages.  Even  our  agricultural 
districts  are  quite  densely  peopled.  We  have,  in  Massachusetts,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
men  to  the  square  mile.  Jf  there  is  any  difficulty  abroad  or  at  home— if  there  is  any  need 
for  immediate  action  or  remote  action,  it  is  easy  for  us  to  assemble,  and  consult,  and  de¬ 
termine  what  action  is  needed,  and  what  shall  be  most  effective.  And,  sir,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  put  some  colonies  into  Kansas,  I  found  no  difficulty  in  having  meetings  in 
these  towns  and  villages  at  very  short  notice.  Plans  were  formed  for  making  colonies, 
am]  for  taking  possession  of  the  country  in  dispute,  and  thus  the  result  contemplated  was 
accomplished.  But  how  can  any  such  concert  of  action  exist  in  that  part  of  our  country 
where  there  is  only  eighty-nine  one-Tiundredths  of  a  man  to  a  square  mile!  What  chance 
of  holding  meetings,  of  kindling  enthusiasm,  of  taking  council,  and  of  laying  plans  for 
accomplishing  grand  results?  None  whatever. 

*  Then,  sir,  added  to  this  ready  combination,  we  also  have  great  facilities  of  locomotion. 
Our  people  can  migrate  with  but  little  difficulty.  If  there  were  a  meeting  to-night  to  put 
a  colony  into  Kansas,  all  the  arrangements  might  be  perfected,  and  complete  preparation 
.made  for  starting  in  two  weeks.  The  next  day  after  the  meeting  you  would  see  flaming 
hand-bills  on  the  streets,  headed  “  Ho,  for  Kansas  !”  “  Property  for  Sale  !”  Daguerreo¬ 
types  of  some  “  familiar  faces,”  and  perhaps  the  old  homestead,  would  be  taken,  and  in 
two  weeks  the  colony,  on  the  lightning  train,  following  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  a 
pillar  of  fire  by  night,  would  be  going  on  its  way  to  their  prairie  homes. 

P  How  can  a  Southern  planter  hope  to  rival  this  speed  and  readiness  of  transition  ?  After 
he  has  determined  to  emigrate,  his  plantation  is  to  be  sold,  and  the  purchaser  is  to  be 
hunted  up,  and  much  time  is  required.  And  after  a  purchaser  is  found,  credit  must  given 
of  from  one  year  to  twenty  years.  But  suppose  all  this  accomplished,  and  the  whole  train 
of  servants  made  ready  for  the  journey,  how  like  a  funeral  procession  would  they  appear 
loitering  along  through  the  swamps  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  No,  sir,  you  cannot 
compete  with  us  in  this  game  of  emigration,  W e  evidently  have  the  advantage  of  you 
every  way.  You  have  not  power  to  make  a  contest  in  this  matter  interesting.  I  say  tnis 
in  no  spirit  of  malignant  exultation.  I  am  laying  down  facts,  and  I  wish  Southern  men 
to  understand  their  bearing  and  inevitable  consequences. 

But,  sir,  the  Southern  planter  does  not  take  his  force  of  negroes  to  a  disputed  Terri¬ 
tory.  The  case  which  1  was  just  now  supposing  never  really  occurs  in  practice.  It  did 
not  once  occur  during  the  contest  for  the  Territory  ol  Kansas.  1  nave  never  heard  of  a 
single  slaveholder  who  took  there  even  as  many  as  five  negroes. 

The  spirit  of  devotion  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity  sometimes  prompt  to  great  sacri¬ 
fices,  but  1  am  compelled  to  believe  that  the  Southern  planters  are  few  in  number  who 
will  hazard  the  loss  of  their  slaves,  even  for  the  grand  purpose  of  securing  “  scope  and 
verge”  to  African  Christianization. 

If,  then,  there  is  no  motive  of  Christianity  potent  enough  to  influence  slaveholders  to 
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move  with  their  slaves  to  the  Territories  of  the  West,  there  certainly  can  be  no  other 
sufficient  inducement.  There  can  be  no  pecuniary  inducement  to  convey  slaves  where  the 
^ery  soil  under  their  feet  will  he  in  dispute,  and  where  the  slaves  themselves  may  be  con¬ 
fiscated  by  an  Organic  law  excluding  slavery  from  the  new  State,  or  by  the  statute  law  of 
the  Territory,  called  “  unfriendly  legislation.” 

Again,  sir,  there  is  a  converting  power  in  these  free  State  colonies,  and  it  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  power.  1  assert,  on  the  best  authority,  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kansas, 
who  went  there  from  slave  States,  arc  to-day  free  Slate  men.  They  came  in  contact 
with  these  Northern  communities,  they  learned  some  facts  of  which  they  were  not  before 
cognizant,  and  they  made  up  their  minds  that  it  was  best  for  them  and  their  children  that 
Kansas  should  be  a  free  Stale.  This  converting  influence  extended  to  the  Governors  of 
the  1'erritory.  “  The  extinguishers  themselves  took  lire,”  and  to  this  day  they  give  a 
charmingly  brilliant  light. 

Now,  sir,  in  addition  to  these  resources,  contrast  the  causes  themselves,  which  are  in 
conflict.  Contrast  free  labor  with  slave  labor.  What  are  their  histories  and  what  their 
relative  power  ?  F ree  labor  has  covered  the  once-sterile  bills  of  New  England  with  orch¬ 
ards  and  gardens  and  corn  holds.  It  has  filled  our  valleys  with  the  music  of  machinery 
and  the  hum  of  busy  industry.  The  same  creating  power  has  built  thriving  cities  ami  towns 
upon  our  western  waters,  and  clothed  the  prairies  with  fields  of  waving  grain.  Scaling 
the  ltocky  Mountains,  the  same  majestic  power  has  opened  the  golden  gates  of  the  Pacific, 
and  has  transformed  the  solitary  wilderness, 

“  Where  rolled  the  Oregon,  and  heard  no  sound, 

Save  lii.s  own  clashing*, 15 

Into  a  prosperous  State,  destined  to  become  the  most  important  seat  of  commerce  and 
manufactures  on  our  Western  coast. 

Here  are  some  of  the  trophies  of  free  labor.  Others  yet,  and  greater,  will  be  secured 
in  the  future.  Stronger  than  Briareus,  and  possessing  more  arms  than  the  giant  monster 
brought  to  defend  the  throne  of  Jupiter  against  assailing  Titans,  free  labor,  unaided  by 
law,  relying  solely  on  its  own  inherent  energy,  will  always  be  found  able  to  protect  its 
own  inheritance. 

But  where  are  the  triumphs  of  slave  labor?  1  will  not  reply— I  press  this  comparison 
no  further. 

Now,  sir,  there  is  no  chance  of  making  another  slave  State  from  any  territory  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  Confederacy.  I  state  this  as  a  fair  and  well-founded  conclusion,  that  it  may 
be  considered  by  men  from  all  portions  of  the  country.  I  think  that  sensible  men  from 
the  South  already  consider  it  a  settled  fact.  What  need,  then ,  of  quarrelling  about  meas¬ 
ures  for  securing  what  is  already  secure?  Security  is  all  we  ask,  and  that  we  have.  That 
is  the  grand  result  of  a  contest  to  which  you  invited  ug,  and  to  which  wc  reluctantly  came. 
We  did  not  propose  to  you  this  very  unequal  game  of,  emigration.  It  was  a  game  which 
was  proposed  by  the  Democratic  party,  and  the  South  enlisted  in  it,  under  the  lead  of 
that  party.  And  what  was  the  stake?  You  compelled  the  North  to  stake  Kansas  on  that 
game,  while  you  voluntarily  offered  to  stake  all  the  other  Territories.  For  one,  I  was 
ready  to  accept  that  challenge.  1  was  ready  to  enter  upon  thjft  game  upon  such  terms. 
I  did  do  it.  I  do  not  now  regret  it.  1  do  not  wrant  it  otherwise  than  it  is;  for  all  that  we 
have  lost  in  achieving  the  victory  that  we  have  gained  is  more  than  ten  thousand  times 
repaid  in  that  disciplined  army  of  freemen,  who  are  determined  to  see  that  all  is  right, 
from  Minnesota  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  These  are  the  facts,  and  it  is  better  for  the 
whole  country  that  such  are  the  facts. 

There  are  two  blunders  that  the  South  has  made  in  following  the  lead  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party.  The  first  is  the  blunder  of  the  free  trade  policy,  which  has  compelled  t  j 
to  leave  our  native  homes  and  make  free  States  in  the  West.  We  could  not  be  idle,  and 
when  you  would  not  let  us  make  cloth  in  New  England,  we  have  gone  about  making 
States  on  the  prairies.  Wl*at,  now,  would  have  been  the  result,  if  an  opposite  policy 
had  prevailed  ?  What,  if  (lie  South  and  the  Democratic  party  had  allowed  abundant  pro¬ 
tection  to  our  manufacturing  industry?  By  that  protection  our  manufactures  in  New 
England  would  have  increased  in  nearly  the  same  ratio  as  the  production  of  cotton  in  the 
Southern  States.  .That  has  been  (he  fact  essentially  with  the  cotton  manufactures  ol 
England.  Why  would  it  not  have  been  so  with  our  own,  had  they  been  sufficiently  pro¬ 
tected.  But  ours  have  remained  almost  stationary  for  the  want  of  this  protection.  Wc 
have  therefore  gone  about  making  markets  for  our  future  products,  and  in  that  we  have 
done  well.  If  our  manufacturing  industry  had  been  protected  as  I  suggested,  New 
England  would  to-day  have  had  double  her  present  population,  and  I  think  that  our  free 
States  would  not  have  extended  one  whit  beyond  the  Mississippi.  I  doubt  whether  they 
would  have  gone  beyond  Indiana.  The  South  could  have  taken  possession  of  the  great 
West  by  that  policy  :  she  would  have  become  the  agricultural  power  the  JLJpion  em¬ 
phatically.  But  now  free  labor  has  already  taken  possession  of  much,  and,  as  I  have 
shown,  wilt  yet  take  possession  of  the  remainder  of  the  public  domain.  The  thing  is  inc 
vilable.  It  must  come.  I  do  not  stand  here,  as  a  New  England  man,  to  find  fault  with 
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these  results:  whatever  maybe  said  about  the  motives  which  secured  them,  the  results  are 
good.  We  have  secured  for  all  future  time,  the  best  market  in  the  world,  and  New 
England  will  yet  see  brighter  and  better  days  than  she  has  ever  yet  seen.'  No  portion  of 
the  country  can  ever  compete  with  her  in  the  manufacture  of  cloths,  or  of  boots  and 
shoes  ;  no  portion  can  ever  compete  with  her  in  ship  building,  or  in  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast.  She  has  now  prepared  for  herself  this  extensive  market  of  tree 
States,  which  is  every  day  increasing.  The  difference  between  a  free  State  market  and 
a  slave  State  market  is  almost  beyond  calculation.  Jt  is  a  difference  based  both  on 
the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  goods  which  we  manufacture,  as  well  as  on  the 
security  for  pay.  Who,  then,  can  condemn  us  for  having  enlisted  in  this  crusade  for 
freedom  in  Kansas  with  so  much  zeal,  when  we  understood  that  her  freedom  would  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  New  England  industry  hereafter  for  ever  ?  , 

Some  men  may  have  had  a  more  exalted  motive-no  doubt  many  had — no  doubt  there 
was  much  of  sentiment,  and  much  of  benevolence  and  Christianity  also,  in  these  efforts  ; 
but  if  there  had  been  nothing  but  wise  pecuniary  forecast  in  them,  even  that  would -have 
been  reason  enough  for  our  honest  efforts  to  make  free  States.  Here  then  we  see  that 
the  free  trade  policy  of  the  slave  States  has  effectually  restricted  slavery  and  extended 
freedom. 

The  second  grand  political  blunder  of  the  South,  under  the  lead  of  the  Democratic 
party,  was  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  When  you  rested  on  the  pledges  of 
implied  law,  you  were  sure  of  securing  for  slavery  a  large  portion  of  the  public  domain, 
but  when  under  the  delusive  hope  of  acquiring  Kansas,  you  invited  the  North  to  contend 
with  you  in  this  game  of  emigration,  you  abandoned  the  last  solitary  hope  of  slavery'ex- 
tension  on  this  continent  This  Kansas  contest  has  created  more  working  anti-slavery 
than  all  other  causes  in  our  history.  To  be  sure,  we  had  some  dreaming  sentimentalists 
before,  who  felt  enough,  but  who  expended  their  feeling  in  harmless  speeches  and  resolu¬ 
tions.  There  were  also  some  political  anti-slavery  men,  who  relied  on  law  and  nothing 
else  to  restrict  slavery  and  extend  freedom.  But  the  repeal  of  that  compromise  gave  us 
free  State  settlers  instead  of  free  State  sentiments.  It  made  the  people  rely  upon  them¬ 
selves  rather  than  on  law  and  politicians.  It  has  given  us  a  race  of  workers  instead  of  a 
race  of  wishers,  and  now  whatever  may  come  hereafter,  we  shall  always  remember  that 
the  surest  defence  of  freedom  is  a  guard  of  free  men  at  the  point  of  conflict.  The  history 
of  that  conflict  has  shown  us  that  the  extension  of  freedom  has  no  necessary  connection 
with  the  success  of  party  politics  ;  that  the  people  independent  of  political  organizations 
can  make  free  States  even  when  the  whole;power  of  this  government  is  exercised  against 
them.  Who  then  can  for  a  moment  doubt  concerning  the  result  when  the  people  shall  have 
fair  play  and  non-intervention  in  the  territories  by  the  Federal  Government,  instead  of 
perpetual  and  persistent  federal  intervention  for  slavery  ? 

These  two  comprehensive  blunders  of  the  South  under  the  Democratic  party — the  free 
trade  policy  and  the  emigration  contest — induced  by  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro¬ 
mise,  have  secured  beyond  question  the  freedom  of  every  foot  of  the  national  domain. 
In  commemoration  of  these  transcendent  Southern  illusions,  1  think  the  abolitionists 
ought  to  erect  one  grand  enduring  monument. 

How,  ihen,  can  this  policy  of  non-intervention  in  the  Territories  which  I  have  advocated 
be  embodied  and  made  practical?  There  are  two  ways  by  which  that  may  be  accom¬ 
plished.  One  way  is,  by  allowing  the  people  of  the  Territories  to  elect  all  their  officers. 
1  am  utterly  opposed  to  the  organization  of  another  Territory  without  such  a  provision  in 
the  organizing  act.  Another  way  is  to  allow  no  more  Territorial  organization  whatever. 
S^pme  men  may  consider  this  as  unsafe.  I  do  not  recommend  it  now  as  a  policy.  I  suggest 
it  as  a  policy  to  be  considered  whether  it  might  not  be  better  hereafter,  never  in  any  wray 
to  increase  our  provincial  dependencies.  Such  dependencies  do  not  become  this  govern¬ 
ment.  They  are  entirely  hostile  to  the  genius  of  republican  institutions.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  origin  of  this  nation  which  should  encourage  this  provincial  system  for  our 
Territories.  I  would  feel  perfectly  safe  to  allow  our  emigrants,  with  the  Bible  and  the 
common  law,  with  the  axe  and  the  plough,  to  go  into  the  national  domain  and  take  care 
of  themselves.  How  would  such  a  policy  affect  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States?  It 
would  save  us  millions  of  dollars  annually.  Our  people  would  then  go  forward  in  solid 
phalanx.  They  would  be  able  to  protect  themselves.  There  would  be  no  deterioration 
in  education  or  morals  ;  for  the  settlers,  living  contiguous  to  each  other,  could  support 
schools  and  churches.  We  would  then  have  no  difficult)-  whatever  arising  from  Indian 
wars,,  and  no  difficulty  arising  from  the  numerous  applications  of  Territorial  oflice 
seekers. 

Sir,  we  have  history  on  our  side  in  favor  of  that  policy.  The  "people  of  Oregon  gov¬ 
erned  themselves  for  ten  years  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  extended  their 
protecting  hand  over  the  colony.  They  had  a  perfect  system  of  government — a  perfect 
|system  for  the  administration  of  justice.  They  had  a  symmetrical  and  well  appointed 
government  in  all  its  branches.  They  established  post  offices  and  post  roads.  According 
!to  the  testimony  of  the  first  governor  of  that  Territory,  everything  w'as  progressing  with 
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as  much  regularity  and  order  and  success  as  it  could  have  been  if  it  had  been  all  planned  i 
by  the  powers  in  this  city,  and  put  in  operation  by  their  agents.  Hut  we  have  a  present 
example.  Daeotah  is  to-day  without  a  Territorial  government,  and  yet  we  hear  of  no 
disturbances  there.  The  people  have  established  a  government  for  themselves,  and  I 
much  doubt  whether  it  is  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  improve  it  by  establishing  in  its 
stead  a  non  resident  jurisdiction.  Hut,  sir,  there  are  earlier  examples  of  the  successful 
working  of  this  policy  than  are  furnished  by  either  Oregon  or  Daeotah.  1  refer  to  the 
early  colonies  of  Plymouth,  Providence,  and  New  Iiaven,  whose  histories  are  household 
words. 

Wherever  you  look  you  find  that  our  people,  whether  they  be  few  or  many,  are  abun¬ 
dantly  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Therefore,  1  suggest,  as  a  policy  to  be  considered 
— whether  there  shall  hereafter  be  another  Territory  organganized  in  the  national  do¬ 
main — whether  we  have  not  had  sectional  quarrels  enough,  and  diiliculties  enough  about 
provincial  dependencies  to  induce  us  to  create  no  more,  and  as  speedily  as  possible  to  get 
rid  of  what  we  now  have.  -  | 

Now,  sir,  1  have  advocated  an  open  field  for  a  fair  conflict  between  these  two  opposing 
systems  of  labor.  If  you,  sir,  claim  that  slave  labor  is  a  divine  institution,  1  claim  that 
free  labor  is  a  divine  institution,  and  I,  for  one,  am  willing  that  hereafter  the  two  institu¬ 
tions  shall  honestly  contend  and  grapple,  and  that  the  stronger  shall  prevail,  and  I  wilt 
acknowledge  that  the  one  which  shall  prove  the  stronger  in  a  fair  contest  is  the  more  1 
divine. 

Now,  sir.  in  all  that  I  have  said  upon  this  subject,  I  have  nowhere  denied  the, 
power  of  Congress  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territories.  On  the  contrary,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  power  is  clearly  established,  not  only  by  legal  construction  of  the  high¬ 
est  authority,  but  also  by  the  authority  of  our  history  and  practice.  Still, §  sir,  I  should 
deem  the  exercise  of  that  power  inexpedient  at  the  present  time  if  it  could  be  applied. 
Nothing  should  be  attempted  by  law  which  can  be  accomplished  without  law.  The  ex¬ 
tension  and  security  of  free  labor  cannot  be  effected  by  law,  but  by  work.  It  would  be  a 
hazardous  security  for  the  North  to  rely  on  law  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories, 
when  she  can  so  much  more  safely  rely  upon  herself.  Hut,  sir,  we  have  no  power  to  pro¬ 
hibit  it  by  law,  and  since  we  have  not,  I  do  not  regret  the  fact;  I  say  that  1  am 
willing  that  this  conflict  should  go  on,  and  that  it  should  come  to  a  decision  which  is 
based  upon  the  merits  of  the  contending  systems,  and  upon  nothing  else.  And  the  more 
cheerfully  do  I  assent  to  this  arrangement,  because  it  will  furnish  a  sound  basis  of  legisla¬ 
tion  to  ages  yet  to  be.  But  if  to-day  slavery  is  obstructed  by  law,  if  to-day  slavery  is 
crushed  out  by  the  legal  enactments  of  this  General  Government,  and  not  by  the  laws  of 
the  communities  in  which  it  is  practised,  then  what  objection  could  be  urged  when  a  fu¬ 
ture  generation,  here  or  elsewhere,  shall  propose  to  establish  slavery  instead  of  free  labor? 
Why,  it  would  be  said  that  slavery  did  not  have  a  fair  trial  in  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica — that  it  was  crushed  by  the  opposing  force  of  law — that  it  did  not  fall  from  its  own 
inherent  weakness  and  lack  of  vitality;  and  there  might  be  force  in  that  argument.  Bto 
now  let  the  question  be  determined  by  the  merits  of  the  two  contesting  systems,  arid  let 
the  mighty  and  majestic  power  of  free  labor  overthrow  and  destroy  slave  labor  in  a  fair 
fight,  as  it  surely  will,  then  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  future?  Why,  if  any  legis¬ 
lator  shall  then  presume  to  suggest  to  this  nation,  or  to  any  other,  that  slavery  is  better 
than  freedom,  and  shall  make  an  honest  proposition  that  it  be  established,  the  student  ol 
history  will  meet  him,  and,  turning  back  to  the  records  of  this  contest,  will  show  him  the 
evidence  of  the  invincible  power  of  freedom  and  of  the  inherent  imbecility  of  slavery 
He  will  trace  the  majestic  progress  of  free  labor  all  the  way  across  this  continent,  from  tht 
granite  hills  of  New  England  to  the  rocky  ramparts  of  the  Pacific.  He  will  show  that  i 
was  mightier  than  Presidents  and  Princes,  Courts  and  Counsellors,  Cabinets  and  Con 
gresses.  While  slavery,  nurtured  and  carressed  by  the  whole  power  of  this  confederacy 
appeared  but  a  dwarfed  and  impotent  cripple  in  this  contest  with  the  heaven-born  giant 
Then,  sir,  ages  hence,  when  the  actors  in  these  present  scenes  shall  have  been  forgotten  I 
should  it  be  proposed  again  to  establish  slavery,  in  this,  or  in  any  other  land,  the  peoph 
will  ponder  upon  the  progress  and  the  grand  result  of  this  last  great  battle  between  Ihes' 
hostile  powers,  a~nd  will  proclaim  with  one  voice  that  freedom,  having  fairly  conquered 
shall  evermore  remain  in  possession  of  the  field,  and  of  the  well-earned  laurels  of  victory 
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